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ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

Craniryinc Beer Sucar.—In answer to an inquiry 
respecting the most approved method of clarifying su- 
gar from the bect, we have to observe, that the la- 
test improvement in the manufacture of this article, is 
to slice and dry the root, after which it is ground, or 
reduced to a coarse powder—water being filtered through 
it, the saccharine matter is readily dissolved, leaving 
behind the coloring matter and vegetable extract, com- 
bined with the fibrous part of the root. The extract, or 
solution of saccharine, which is thus obtained, is nearly 
as clear as the sap from the maple, and when reduced 
to a syrup may be clarified with as little difficulty, and 
in the same manner as the maple syrup. 

Rare Seev.—This hag not been extensively cultiva.- 
ted in this vicinity. We have seen one or two small 
fields of rape which were cultivated by Germans, and 
were informed that it produced at the rate of forty 
bushels per acre, and that it produced oil equal in quali- 
ty and quantity to that grown upon the Rhine. As a 
salad oil we think it equal to that from any other plant. 

Tue Tomato.—A correspondent at Piqua, Ohio, 
withes to know how to cultivate the tomato. There 
are few plants cultivated in the garden that are s9 little 
injured by worms or insects as the tomato, and none 
that bear transplanting better. It is very desirable to 
have the fruit ripenas early as possible. ‘Tio have them 
early they should be planted in a hot bed, three weeks 
before the weather would allow their growth in open 
air. ‘Those who have not hot beds may sow the seed 
in a small box of earth, which may be kept in a warm 
situation until they have come up, after which they may 
be exposed to the light by placing them in windows, or 
they may be set out of the house in warm days, and 
brought in at night. By this method plants may be 
brought forvard so as to produce fruit two weeks 
earlier than when seeds are sown in open ground.— 
When transplanted they should be set on borders, or 
near fences, preferring a southern aspect for those in- 
tended for the table first. They should have strong 
brush set near them, after the manner of bushing peas, 
as when supported in this way the fruit is more exposed 
to the light, ripens sooner, and is of better flavor. Those 
who would have all the benefit of this fruit should 
cullivate the large yellow, which is the earliest variety, 
the mammoth, or large red, and the small round red. 

Sraina Crors, &>—The inquiry from Mixville, has 
been anticipated in part in the report of our visit to Mr. 
Lake's farm; but he inquires the best time for setting 
fruit trees in the spring, time of sowing different spring 
crops, quantity of seed per acre ? to which we reply :— 
It is generally allowed that apple, pear, and quince 
trees succeed best when set in the fall, but if set in the 
spring it shoild be done as soon as the ground becomes 
settled, and the weather such that the trees can be ta- 
ken up and moved without being exposed to the frost. 
Peaches and cherries succced as well when transplaated 











| more seed than strong ones. 





in the spring as fall. Care is necessary both in taking 
up and setting young trees. In taking up as many 
reots should be preserved as possible, and in setting, the 
earth should be worked in among the small fibrcs 
a3 close and equal as possible. Trees that have bodies 
so long as to be in danger of being shaken by the wind 
should be secured by one or more stakes to prevent their 
becoming loose in the earth, which would prevent the 
young roots from attaching themselves to the earth. 


With regard to the time of sowing oats, barley, and 
peas, the sooner they can be got in the ground the bet- 
ter. ‘The quantity of seed sown should always be va- 
ried according to the strength of soil ; poor soils require 
Oats requires from two to 
two and a half bushels of seed per acre; barley from 
two and a half to three and a half, and peas from two to 
three bushels, according to the strength of the ground, 
size of the peas, and the design of sowing, as wlien they 
are intended as a fallow crop to be succeeded by wheat, 
t’ ey are found to prepare the ground best when sown 
thick. 

Corn is planted in this latitude from the tenth to the 
middle of May, and potatoes soon after. Formerly 
these crops were planted in hills of from three to four 
feet apart each way, but now where the ground is smooth 
most farmers plant drills. 

When corn is planted in hills four feet apart each 
way in this vicinity, it is customary to plant four ker- 
nels in a hill, and at three feet three kernels, and drills 








if at two feet two kernels, if at one foot one stalk is 
sufficient. When potatoes are planted in hills, twelv~ 
bushels are considered sufficient for an acre. Sut if in 
drills eighteen are required. 


Bapen Corn.—The corn stnt us for examination, 
has heen duly attended to. As the sample consisted of 
a few kernels ouly, it woul | be very difficult to name the 
| varieties with accuracy, as thete is a gradation of those 

yellow varicties, with small Kernels, from the Golden 
Sioux, one of the smallest and earliest varieties, to the 
variety known at present as the Dutton corn, and even 
some varicties with larger ears. Te specimens sent 
evidently belong to some of the above varicties but 
which we are not able to distinguish. 





ROOT CULTURE, &c. 
Extract of a letter from South Cairo, to the Genesee 
Farmer : 


“I attended the meeting of the State Agricultural 
Society and the State Convention, and while there 
found a growing interest in the cultivation of the beet, 
carrot and ruta baga, so valuable to farmers and farm 
stock, without which the cultivator will never tho- 
roughly improve his farm lands; much less his farm 
stock. I have, although a novice in farming, taken 
some little pains and care in raising roots and feeding 
them to horses and cattle, and consider the carrot first, 
and the turnep sccond in feeding properties. From 800 
to 1000 bushels of either kind may be produced from 
an acre, making them not only the best but the cheap. 
est feed for horses, cattle and all other farm stock. 

‘‘ Permit me to say a few words in relation to the neat 
stock of General Witiiam Satissury of Leeds, Greene 
county, shown me by him while on a visit at his house 
ashort time since. I was struck with the beauty and 
nobleness of his full blooded short horned Durham bull 
—he is large, long and full blooded—-is handsome in 
the head and horns, clean and short in the neck, deep 
and wide in the chest—body round and large; loin 
broad; short, small and straight legs; plump and full 
in all pvints, and perfectly kind and gentle. General 
Salisbury has some very fine blooded cows and several 
yearling bulls, some half and others full blooded, sired 
by his noted bull, and bearing every characteristic of 


feeders, producing great weight and fine beef at smal] 
expense. R. Vv. D.” 





WOOD FOR FUEL. 


There can scarcely be a question but that farmers 
in general, by their present method of procuring and 
burning their wood, consnme at least one third more, 
and with a very great diminution of comfort too, than 
they would were they to adopt a different plan. In 
this respect, however, as in many others, it is to be 
feared we do not act up to our convictions of what is 
the best course, but follow the course that habit, fashion, 
or circumstances point out. Nearly all will admit that 
a well filled wood house the firstof November is a desi. 
rable thing, as it indicates seasoned wood, and clear 
bright fires, without trouble in kindling, or patience- 
trying smokes, during the cold of the coming winter ; 
yet how very rarely is this provision for comfort se. 
cured. 

The winter is plainly the time to lay in a stock of 
wood for the year, and on the first of March there 
should be a twelve months supply on hand. We may 
speculate as much as we pleage on the best times for 
cutting wood for timber, but the best time for getting 
wood for fuel is in the winter; and a neglect here will 
assuredly subject the farmer to. many inconveniences. 
The hauling of wood can be performed much more 
expeditions)y, and with much less labor in winter than 
in the summer, apd tbe value of labor at the twoseasons 
should alwys be taken into consideration in any esti- 
m*e of tzis nature. In this case the difference of value 
between the labor of man and beast in winter or insum- 
mer, in some places would equal the first cost of the 
wood. It shuld be remembered too, that wood seasons 
more rapidly in the spring and suramer months than at 
other times of the year; that there is les 4 in the 
wood when cut in the winter, than when felled at au. 
other season, of course the number of tons to be drawn 
is proportionshly less; and that when wood is ent 
those times when it contains the greatest quantity 
sap, it must be more likely to become sour and mouldy, 
by which the value of the wood, and its power of gto. 
ducing heat is materially diminished. 

Men are still to be found who recommend 
green wood in preference to that which is dry. 
maintain that green wood gives the most heat, but the 
reasons for such an opinion, it would be difficult to 
conceive. Water docs not burn; and if, as experiment 
proves, from one-fourth to one.fifth of the weight of 
wood is lost in seasoning, it is clear that heat must be 
lost in burning green wood, equal to the quantity re. 
quired to convert the water of the wood into vapor, 
The objection to dry wood is, it burns out too fast. 
The remedy is easy, not to put on too much at a time, 
In burning green wood, large quantities must be put on 
and dry wood used for kindling it, and then it will, with 
smoking, and sputtering, last perhaps longer than the 
same quantity of dry wood put on at once; but Jet the 
dry wood be used as wanted, and it will last longer, pro. 
duce more heat, contribute far more to comfort than 
the green. When we say the dry will last the longest, 
we mean, if a sufficient quantity of dry wood is used 
to burn the green, otherwise the green might have the 
advantage. 

In using wood much more benefit is derived from 
wood of a suitable size and length, than from that 
which is unsuitable to the fire place or the stove 
used. Short wood in a fire place, gives out more heat 
than that which is long. By using wood reaching to 
the jambs, Rumford estimated that a loss equal to at 
least one-fourth of the fuel was sustained. In using 
dry wood, whether in the fire place or the stove, it 
should not be made teo fine, as in that case it consumes 
too rapidly. A writer in an early volume of the New 
England Farmer, recommended using an occasional 





billet of green wood with the dry ; but we have found 

















the sire. The Durham cattle are remarkably easy y 
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the better course for us to be, to use the dry wood in low at night the tenderer varicties should be screencd 
larger billets, thus securing a steady fire, without the by a mat from the cold. Care must be taken that 
rapid consuinption that follows the use fine wood. The || plants in a hot bed are properly supplied with water, 
ripid decrease of our forests, the quantities of timber || and to be secure of having it at a propor temperature, 
required for building and manufacturing purposes, and } a jar containing a few gallons may be placed in the bed, 
the little woodland which, when once cleared, is with ! to be replenished as the water is taken out to sprinkle 
us suffered to grow up again, added to the fact that we || on the plants. 
have no waste lands, should render proper the adoption || Farmers who have not sashes, may make a very good 
of every method calculated to lessen the expense or the \ substitute for a hot bed by heaping a few loads of horse 
quantity of the fuel consumed. || manure in their garden, putting a board box around it, 
| and covering it with a foot or two of good mould, All 
HOT BEDS. | the care requisite is watering, and vegetables planted | 
The necessity of starting many plants earlier than j on such beds are sure of a rapid growth. Others make 
planting seeds in the open air will permit, and the conve- } such piles of manure ia their gardens, cover them with | 
nience of securing satads, cucumbers, and other plante | earth, and plant their seeds around the base of the | 
for the table, has induced many to adopt the preparation |; mounds. In this way the warmth and efficacy of the 
Of beds in which a kind of artificial heat is produced, | manure is both felt, and the necessity of artificial wa. | 
and by taking advantage of which, our seasons in effect || tering is avoided. Whether manure is used in either of | 
are lengthened sone four or six weeks. In such beds these ways, or in hot beds with glasses, one great end | 
plants that require longer summers than we usually have |) 'S gained, all grass and other seeds are destroyed by the 
may be produced from the seed, and be ready for trans. | fermenting and heating, and a supply of clean manure 
planting as soon as our gardcus are prepared and fit for i is thus provided for the garden. 
their reception. | 
The process of preparing such a bed is simple, and | 
as the cost is trifling, many farmers are constructing | 
them for their own convenience. ‘The only part that 1 volume of the Genesee Farmer, on this subject; but as 
every farmer cannot prepare for himself, is the sash for | it is one of great interest to all, we make no apology for | 
receiving the glass; and the size and numbers of these | again reverting to it at this time. Perhaps no move. 
must of course depend on the ground he wishes to || Ment in the cause of education in this State, since the 
cover. Three or four sashes, containing 24 panes each establishment of our co:nmon school system, has equal. 
of 7 by 9 glass, will cover a bed sufficient for a com- || led in importance ; or will produce so great and lasting 
mon garden. It will be recollected there is no cross | €ffects on the moral and intellectual welfare of the citi- | 
bars to the sash, and the glass is laid ia each course like |, 2°98 of this State, as the appropriation made by the le- | 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 


shingles, lapping about half an inch, that rain may || gislature for common school libraries. By this act 55,- 1 


flow off freely, and air be excluded. (|, 000 dollars a year is devoted to this purpose, and can 
We copy from the Horticu!tural Register the most i] be used for nothing but the purchase of books. ‘The de. 
approved method of making such beds :— || sign is a noble and excellent one, calculated to produce 
“The best material for this purpose is a quantity of | the best results, if the object can be carried out in the 


hot horse manure from the stable, with about one half, ame spirit in which the plan was conceived. The |! ing fault, but to point out to those who have taken the 


of oak leaves gathered in the fall; but if these are not || grand difficulty seems lic in the want of proper books | 
at hand horse manure alone may be used. The proper | for district libraries, at least to the extent de led.— | 
quantity is to be thrown into a heap, and wellshaken| -,  -. : . ' pe OR 
together with a fork and beaten moderately close on the | ane samen thie Sret, that the books purchased for 
outside with the backof it, but not trod ‘with the feet. |} these libraries, should be adepted to the wants of those 
When the mass begins to ferment, which will be in a who are to use them; and second, that they should be 
a fan ght fo tec we oe ae pene " po ee so low that the sum appropriated will enable a district 
tation or the process of heating is uniform in the mass. to make a hardsom commencement towards establish. 
When in ow state the frame is to be filled, the manure | 4 permanent library. 

well beat down with a fork, and covered with about 
ten inches of compost or good garden mould. ‘The 
— ra ow ge oy ot hapeed nae by 1] aa: 50 in mumbe r, sclecte d and recommended by the 
eight or twelve inches to the sash, which should be | Soc ty for the ditfusion of Useful Knowledge, and with 
about a foot from the surface of the mould. A ther. the box containing them, offered to districts at the price 
mometer is requisite to determine the heat in the box. | of 20 $; e other ji , ‘she 
which should be from sixty to sixty-five at night, and | py rest _ Se me eer peers wong * 
from seventy to seventy-five by day. The temperature | 2 Le oy § econ ' 9 mumbering 125 
is kept at the desired height very readily by sliding the | volumes, and with the box containing them costing 33 
sash on or off the bed, as the case may be, and for that dollars. As to the prices of these scrics no one can com. | 


purpose it is necessary they should move in grooves 
properly secured.” 


the public for their acceptance. ‘The one is the set of vol. 


| plain; but different opinions may be entertained of their 


entire adaptation to the wants of those for whom they are 
: Pots are generally used by gardeners for the recep. || designed ; and notwithstanding the exce!lence of the his- 
tion of the seeds; but if the earth is of a sufficient | 


|| torical and biographical works contained in the first se. | 
depth and fineness, plants that are not to be removed, | fia 


be » |. ries, and the elevated moral and religious tone of the vol. | 
us radist es, lettuce, &=. may be sown in the earth of || umes entbraced in the second selection, we must say that | 
the bed itself, where they are to ptt For plants that | as collections for the school districts we deem them deci- 
are to be removed, the farmer will find a small box | dedly imperfect. 

with a sliding bottom more convenient for him than | It has from the first appeared to us that the act making 
pots. In these boxes the plants, melons, cucumbers 


‘ ’ \| the appropriation, was imperfect intwo ways.—i : 
&c. may be started, and when to be transplan P ys,—it made 


ted the | the law of distributio \ 
! : t on take effect at least one y 
box can be removed, a place of suitable depth prepared | f pestis sy Png 


where the plant is to grow, the box placed in it, and |; ble works to furnish such libraries as were contemplated. 
the bottom carefully drawn out. In this way the roots | It has scemed to us that had 5000 dollars per vear t 
of the plant are not disturbed, and if the dis of |. r “fe, Sh dep dove 
as» P , aie , a pte ” Ms | of the 55,000, been employed ia the production, by av. 
roper temperature the growth is not materially |) ; : 
ieeaihond, Piaats Gat nd Eeteadous of like. a0 anbha ro } Mey oun country, of works adapted t’ our wants, 
he: de inst ‘veendsh m fgg ase ges, |, and the state of our social and civil institutions, that 
Plant require this precaution in transplanting. —{| far greater good would in the end have been accomplish. 
pron ry taken from a hot bed, are 8 fo find the || ed than by the distribution of the whole sum, without 
ge rom protection to a place without it, too great || refirence to the works to be obtained: and t ki 
m1 their habits, and sometimes die. This result may || the distribution immediate those aiid a y smite 
avoided by removing the sash when the weather is add pee carey 


fai | . ld ha ve endeavored to supply t ig ae cic c j 
° ° ” . } le > 
ir and thus exposing them to the influence of the sun | " i! fi icn y in 


. | the works at co d . , 
and air. After transplant; : : -ommmand, were prevented from doing so, 
: . antin » > work 
P g, if the temperature is }} a8 new works could not have been brought forward to 








meet the early exigence, Tuat it is necessary the selec. 
tions should be made by men more competent to judgo 
of the contents and value of books than many, perhaps 
a majority, of the trustees of our school districts are, 
will not be denied by any one, certainly not we think by 
the trustees themselves. It is therefore to be regretted 
that these two points did not at the time receive more 
attention from our legislators. This would not be men. 
tioned now, as we are called upon to decide and act up. 
on the law and system as it is, but our example in the 
establishment of libraries will be followed by other states ; 
and it is desirable our errors should be freely pointed out, 
that others may be able to avoid them. 


A library for common school districts, should contain 


|| a comprehensive, clear, and familiar treatise on each pro. 


minent division of the Natural Sciences. ‘The time was, 
when geology, mineralogy, botany, and the kindred scj 
ences did not excite as much attention as at present — 
and when a general knowledge of these things was not 
deemed absolutely essential to education. ‘The structure 
of soils by chemical analysis, the functions of vegeta. 


i tion, the understanding of terrestrial phenomena, the 
} state of the mechanic arts, the rapid adaptation of new 
i} furces to mechanical movements, unite to render an ac. 
We have already expressed our opinion, in the last I quaintance with the natural scicnces imperative. 


Four. 
fifths of our citizen# live by agriculture; and yet there 
is not, in either of these collections, a volume that con. 
tains a hint that may be made useful to the cultivator of 
the soil; not a treatise on the subjects the most necessa. 
ry for him to understand; nota work on mechanics; 
on household affairs (fer even te ladies have here been 
neglected); on the structure of ihe globe; on entomolo. 
gy, ora proper history of insecis; on chemical analysis 
and its application to agriculture and other sciences ; 


‘nothing on gardening and horticulture ; in short, in our 
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|| Opinion, some of the most important requisites of a dis. 


trict library are in these ex llections entirely omitted. 
We make these remarks, not for the purpose of find. 


lead in this important undertaking, the defects at present 
existing, that they may be corr eted, previous to another 
distribution of the public money, as we are confident 
they may be. There dte works already existing on each 
branch of th> natura! s:iences, and all the great depart. 
ments of physics and morals, which might be easily 
adapted to the wants of the public, or if not there are 


| writers in our country who would readily furnish such 
Only two series of volumes have as yet been offercd to || as would be desired. We will explain what we intend 
a ' 


by the adaptation of existing works. The application 
of chemistry to agriculture, for instance, is a subject of 
more general interest to those for whom district libraries 
are intended, than perhaps almost any other, embracing 
as it does the history and nature of earths, the structure 
and composition of plant:, and the organization and use 
of most of the productions of nature. ‘The work of 


'| Chaptal on this subject is excellent in its arrangement, 


and by striking out or modifying one or two chapters, 
and introducing some topics better adapted to our coun- 


| try, or which are better understood now than when he 


wrote, the work might be compressed into a suitable 
sized volume for the library, and put at as low a rate as 
those now offered ; and so with many others. 

As it is, for us, there scems but one course. The a 
lection by the Society for the Diffusion of Knowledge, is 
good, and cheap, as far as it gocs; and we do not com- 


| plain of what there is in it; but rather of what there 1s 


not. The amount per scholar, to be distributed, is about 


| early; and it made no arrangement for the supply of suita- || twenty cents; and we think the best thing the districts 


of the State can do, is to raise in each district the sum 
necessary to purchase the selection that Society has offer. 
ed them. ‘Thus a district of 50 scholars would pees 
10 dollars, and by a tax of ten dollars, would find itself 
provided with a good commencement for a library, » 
which the desired volumes (and which we doubt not will 
be provided before another distribution of money) gon A 
be added at the pleasure of the district. The “ Society 

will undoubtedly feel the propriety of meeting the de- 
mands of the people in this respect; and if they have 
not given us at first, all we could desire, they can find an 
apology for justification in the shortness of the time that 
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has been allowed, Itshould be understood that in fu. 
ture years no such plea will be admissible. ‘The Society 
possesses the talent, and if the State furnishes the 
means, there should be no complaint hereafter of the 
volumes offered. 


LEGISLATIVE AID TO AGRICULTURE. 


Mr. Clark from the committee on Agriculture has 
inade a Report in favor of the claims of farmers to the 
aid of the State, and the bill introduced we understand 
is substantially the same as the one prepared by Mr. Al. | 
len at the last session, but not acted upon. This makes 
appropriation for county societies, annual fairs, ‘cattle 
shows, &c.; for the domestic culture of silk; for sta- 
tistical returns of the agricultural resources and products 
of the State; and for the diffusion of agricultural infor- 
mation, by the distribution of journals devoted to that 
object, to the several school districts of the State. We 
trust the present session will ndt be allowed to pass away 
without decisive action on this subject. That the far- 





mers are entitled to encouragement from the treasury in | 





aid of associated effort to still further augment the re. 


sources of the country, seems to be generally adinitted ; || 


the point of difference seems to be, how this can be done 
most effectually. We have often discussed this subject, 
and have seen no reason to change the opinion before 
expressed that county societies, aided by the State, will 
be the most effectual method of exciting that attention, 
and diffusing that information which can alone advance 
the interests of agriculture. Next to such societies, in 
the order of efficiency, is the distribution of journals in 


which is collected the experience of our country and | 
others, and with every improvement in the science of ag- | 
riculture, presented to our farmers for their considera. | 


tion and imitation. 


The establishment of agricultural schools, connected | 
with experimental! farms, is worthy the attention of every | most of the country, and the various essays he has pub. 
friend to the agricultural cause, and it is to be regretted '| lished bear the marks of extensive research, and appear 
that cither the legislature, or individuals who are patri- || to be the result of many observations ; but in his anxie- 





| 


| 


'| as does the above, or the great utility of water and air 


has flourished for years, The following extract will 
show this fact : 

“ A fig tree seven and a half feet high, with a stem 
five and a half inches in circumference, is growing 
luxuriantly in the hot house of the Botanic garden at 
Edinburgh, completely suspended from the ground, and 
without a particle of earth to nourish it. Water is 
thrown over it every day.” 

Every farmer is aware of the influence which a 
heavy dew ora slight shower, in the summer, exercises 
on plants suffering from drouth; corn for instance, the 
leaves of which will speedily unroll if the stem and 
leaves are thoroughly wetted. ‘The water that pro- 
duces this effect must be absorbed by the pores of the 
plant, without reference to the root. It is rarely, how- 
ever, that an instance occurs, so completely demonstra- 
ting the absorbent powers of the surface of vegetables, 


in the vegetating process. 





MAGNIFICENT HUMBUG. 

The committee of the Pennsylvania legislature, to 
which was referred the application of James P. Espy 
for aid in experimenting upon his theory of producing 
rain, have reported in favor of giving Mr. Espy 25,000 
dollars should he cause it to rain, in a time of drouth, 
over aterritory of five thousand square miles, and 50,- 
000 dollars, should he cause it to rain under like cir. 
cumstances over a territory of ten tnousand square 
miles, or in sufficient quantities to keep the river Ohio 
navigable during the summer season from Pittsburgh to 
the Mississippi. ‘Three commissioners to be appointed 
by the governor to superintend the experiments. 

In this age of wild projects and impracticable theo. 
ries, we know of nothing which to us appears to ex- 
ceed in absurdity the assumptions of Mr. Espy. As a 





otic and able, have not, as yet, furnished the meaus to 


repeat in this State, experiments which have been so suc- 
cessful abroad. We have colleges for the study of Latin 
and Greek ; colleges for teaching physic and surgery ; 


| 


: 


colleges and schoo!s for the divine and the lawyer; but | 
in the whole length and breadth of our land there is not | 


a school where agriculture is exhibited and taught as a 
science, The farmer who feeds and clothes all the rest, 
is left to grope his way as he best may, without the aid 


} 





and encouragement so liberally bestowed on all else.— | 


Legislators seem to suppose that farming comes by in- 
stinct, and that its progress may be safely trusted to that 
faculty. For ourselves we shall consider the farming 
community well off, if at this time they obtain three 
things ;—aid to County Agricultural Societies ; aid to 


domestic silk manufacture ; and a statistical survey of 


the State, with reference to agriculture. 
could not be asked, to require much more, whatever 


might be the justice or expediency of the demand, might | 


endanger the whole. 





EFFECT OF WATER ON VEGETATION. 

Many writers on vegetable physiology have supposed 
that the earths, with the addition of water, were all 
that was necessary to secure the most luxuriant vege. 
tation, and the celebrated experiment of Van Helmont’s 
willow has been frequently adduced in proof of this 
position. 


Less than this | 


This tree, planted in a lead box, the carth | 


carefully weighed, aud watered with distilled water, | 
rapidly increased in size; yet after the expiration of | 
Ssveral years, the earth was found to have decreased | 
only a few ounces in weight, while the tree had gained | 
a great nu‘nber of pounds; thas showing that water, | 


aided by the earth, was the great supporter of vegeta. 
tion. The influence of the air in this case was over- 
looked, as latcr experiments have proved that it is to 
the air a large part of the material apprepriated by 
plants in their growth is owing. A curious casc is re- 
corded in the Edinburga Philosophical Journal, in 
which a plant wholly deprived ef what has been con. 
sidered the essential element of vegetation, the earths, 
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meteorologist, Mr. Espy ranks among the very fore- 


ty to establish athcory, he has kept that subject so con. 
stantly in his eye, that it has assumed an undue magni- 
tude, and exposed him to the ¢harge, too justly we fear, 


of storms to order, may well be pronounced impossible 
without detracting at all from the merits of the philoso. 
pher. Mr. Espy may raise his pyramids of brush on 
the summits of the Alleganies, as high as the Allega. 
nies themselves, and when the year of drouth arrives, 
and the Pennsylvania canals,and the Ohio,demand water, 
he may kindle his fires, and invoke the spirit of the 
storm—but will it come? ‘That question remains to 
be answered. For our part we think the stationing of 
Davy Crockett on the Allegany peaks, with orders to 
seize and wring off the comet’s tail, as feasible and pos- 
sible an exploit, as for Mr. Espy to stand in the same 
place, and deluge the vallies of the Ohio and Susque. 
hannah with water. ‘To be serious; we regret that a 
man of Mr. Espy’s fine talents, extensive observation 
and research, and such powers of reasoning on subjects 
connected with his favorite science, should give so 
much reason to suppose him a mono-maniac on the 
subject of producing rain, as his petitions to congress 
and the Pennsylvania legislature would seem to afford, 





OPIUM. 


If it be the true policy of the country to produce 
within its limits every thing required for its consump- 
tion, where such production is possible, it would seem 
to be well worth the attention of cultivators to as. 
certain whether opium cannot be profitably grown 
among us. In Eugland the poppy, (Papaver somni- 
ferum) is extensively cultivated for the opium alone, 
and large numbers of women and children find employ- 
ment during the few weeks of its production in gather. 
ing and preparing the article for sale. Messrs. Cow- 
ley and Staines of Winslow, so long ago as 1822 raised 
143 pounds of excellent opium from 11 acres of land 
planted with the poppy; and they received a premium 
from the London Society for the encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce. Mr. Jeston, sur. 
geon, has made a great improvement in gathering the 
liquid as it exudes from the incisions made in the cap. 
sules, which consists in scraping off the juice with a 
kind of fennel shaped scoop, placed in the mouth of a 








of being a visionary enthusiast of the first magnitude. 


of it that have been publishedyis greunded on the sup. 


|| position, or fact as he believes, that in storms of rain 


there is always an upward motion of the elements near 
the centre, and that to this point the surface air rushes 
from every point of the compass, thus furnishing the 
means of continuing the storm which some accidental 
causes had in the first place originated. To create this 
upward current in the outset, is the basis of all Mv. 
Espy’s expected results, and this he expects to perform 
by imitating nature as far as practicable. It is known 
that in clearing lands in our new countries, immense 
fires are sometimes produced in burning the brush, and 
experience shows that there is generally a strong cur. 
rent of air setting toward the flame, and that the heated 
air and smoke rises like a black pillar high into the re. 
gion of the clouds. It is also apparent that at times 
these masses of smoke constitute the nucleus as it were 
of clouds that expand into storms of thunder and rain. 

We, however, who have witnessed the clearing of the 


|| whole country, as it were, from Utica to Buffalo, have 


seen, as must every one who has long lived in a new 
country, these columns of smoke rising in every direc. 
tion for days and wecks of the summer months, while 
the heavens above remained like brass, and the earth 
was dust under the feet. Yet unless we misunderstand 
Mr. Espy’s plans, such artificial conflagrations are the 
grand means by which Mr. Espy intends to get up his 
storms. At certain states of the atmosphere, we be- 
lieve, for we have seen it, that a single extensive fire 
will aid in producing clouds and eventually rain, but 
here are other times, when we much question whether 
the whole forests of Pennsylvania in flames would ge- 
nerate a single shower, much less cause rain enough to 
fill the channel of la belle Ohio when drained as it was 
in 1838. 

Science is able to perform much, but the manv facture 





Mr. Espy’s theory, if we understand his developments || 


vial; when one is filled the scrape is removed to an- 
| other, and the filled vial is emptied into shallow, well 
glazed plates er pans, in which the liquid is evaporated 
to the proper consistenee. . Tlie English opium is pro. 
nounced by physicians and surgeons superior to the 
best Turkey and East India opium. It is evident that 
at the rate at which opium is usually sold in the mar. 
kets, the crop must be a very valuable one ; and unless 
the expense of gathering should greatly exceed what 
we imagine it would be, the profits would exceed that 
of most of our cultivated crops. 














If, as has been stated in some of the papers, the pre. 
sence of the poppy in a garden, or in a turnep field, is 
an effectual security against the attacks of bugs, tur- 
nep flies, &c. it might be introduced in rows with plants 
that reyuire protection, and after the harvest of opium 
had been gathered, the poppy might be cleared away and 
the ground left free for the other plants. In this way 
it is conceived a double advantage might be gained ; 
the crop secured against the attacks of insects, and a 
remunerating yield of opium gained. An experiment 
ona small scale would test the correctness of these 
suppositions; and we hope some such will be attempt- 
ed the ensuing season. A small spot of ground planted 
in alternate rows of the poppy, turnep, or ruta baga, or 
cabbages,would be sufficient to ascertain the value of the 
plant in keeping off insects ; or planted clear, the profits 
in the production of apium, an article the import of 
which costs us thousands, if not millions annually. 





Frying Pork. 


Take one fresh egg, beat it, add half a gill of sweet 
milk, and a sufficient quantity of flour to make a guod 
batter; freshen and fry the pork as usual; then dip the 
pieces in the batter, which will of course adhere, replace 
them in the fat, and after a little more frying, a light 
and delicate cake will enclose the meat, and thus consti- 
tute a dish fora middling sized family, which will tempt 
the palate of the most fastidious, Try it, ladies.—Ska- 





neateles Columbian. 
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NOTES ON WESTERN NEW YORK—No, 9. 
NOXIOUS WEEDS. 

One of the most serious obstacles the farmer in any 
country is obliged to encounter in the cultivation o 
the ‘soil, arises from the presence and rapid multiplica- 
tion of weeds, that exhaust the soil, and choke the 
crop. Some are perhaps natives of the country ; some’ 
may be distributed by winds or birds; but the greater 
part are introduced and propagated by using seeds 
filled with the noxious ones; and their increase in this 
case must be attributed to the negligence, or culpable 
inattention of the farmer himself. In most instances 
the weed is soon discovered ; but its appearance is in- 
significant, it occupies but little ground, and there is 
nothing formidable about it: it is allowed to spread its 
roots and ripen its seeds, and when it makes its appear- 
ance in half the fields of the farmer, and pre-occupies 
acres of his lands, then only does he understand the ex- 
tent of the evil he has tolerated, and learn to his sorrow, 
that months of labor are now required to extirpate what 
oncea single stroke of the hoe would have accomplished 
with certainty. There is something very unpleasant in 
seeing so much of our best lands occupied by weeds, 
and J am confident that if farmers would direct a little 
more of their attention to this point, they would not on. 
ly materially increase the amount of their crops, but 
greatly add to the beauty and value of their farms. I 
shall notice in this paper a few of those that struck me 
as most injurious or prevalent in the section of the State 
now under notice. 

SWEET ELDER. 

The sweet elder, Sambucus canadensis, is in many 
places a prevalent plant, and always a very noxious one, 
It most frequently, perhaps, makes its appearance by 
fences, but when once rooted, it rapidly encroaches on 
the vultivated fields, fully occupies the ground as far as 
it spreads, and is difficult to extirpate in grass or meadow 
lands. A large part of the best lands on the Genesee 
river, the most fertile intervale lands of the country, 
are occupied by the elder, and rendered worthless, until 
the plant shall be subdued. This is particularly the case 
in that part of the valley above the Falls at Nunda; 
where it may be seen encroaching on the beautiful mea- 
dows in every direction, establishing new colonies by 
every fence, and giving a most unfarmerlike aspect to 
the district. I noticed it also in a multitude of other 
places, occupying with its dense masses the richest mea- 
dows, crowding out every valuable plant, and threaten. 
ing the most serious injury unless timely checked. The 
elder is a plant that may be destroyed by digging with 
certainty, and nothing should be allowed to interfere 
with its destruction. There is another variety of elder, 
known as the red-berried elder, Sambucus pubescens, 
which, in new districts, is very prevalent, but in cultiva- 
ted lands or meadows rarely produces injury. Dis. 
appearing with the progress of cultivation, the red-ber- 
ried elder where it appears need give little apprehension; 
but it is different with the sweet or black berried plant, 
which should at once be placed by the farmer on the 
proscribed list. 

THISTLE. 


| the ground with greater obstinacy, or occasions more 


trouble in eradicating. Some few cases have occurred 
in which mowing has entirely destroyed them; but 
though mowing should invariably be practiced as pre- 
venting their seeding, little dependence can be placed 
upon it for their extirpation. Propagating itself both 
by seeds and roots, it spreads rapidly ; and while the 
plant should never in any case be allowed to ripen its 
seed, the plough and the hoe must be freely used to de. 
stroy them. Summer fallowing, by repeated plough. 
ings may be most safely relied upon; and the loss of a 
crop should always be considered of secondary impor- 
tance, compared with freeing the earth from this weed. 
From the time an attack is commenced upon a spot of 
thistles, they should be ploughed or cut off the first mo- 
ment of showing themselves above the surface, and if 
one year will not do this, the farmer will in most cases be 
a gainer by devoting the second summer to their extir. 
pation. Fields infested with the common thistle may 
easily be freed by cutting them on their first appearance 
a little below the crown of the plant, which ensures their 
destruction. 
JOHNSWORT. 

Johnswort, Hypericum perforatum, I noticed in ma- 
ny places in Western New York, and fancied its gene- 
ral spread was rather indicative of culpable inattention 
on the part of many farmers. Johnswort is a nui. 


exclusion of valuable plants, and is an active poison to 
many. Johnswort is tenacious of life, spreads from the 
roots and the seeds, and the seeds will remain for some 


ing ; but as the roots do not throw out shoots from any 
part except the crown, careful pulling or cutting the 
plant below the surface will exterminate it. In this re- 
spect it differs from the thistle, which throws out shoots 
from any part or joint of the roots, thus rendering their 


sance in two ways at least; it occupies the soil to the | 


time in the earth and then vegetate on the first plough. | 


ploughings by germinating the seeds, and not allowing 
them to ripen is the most effectual mode of cleaning 
lands from this and similar weeds; and hoed crops of 


corn or roots if properly tended, will in most cases pro. 
duce the desired result. 


Red root, steen krout, Lithospermum arvenee, is an. 
cther of those weeds that occasion much trouble to the 
wheat grower, and when not attended to on their first 
appearance, render, the production of good crops al. 
most impracticable, This weed is propagated exclu. 
sively by the seeds, hence as always where this is the 
_ case the course of prevention is plain ; only prevent seed. 
ing, and be careful to never introduce any in purchas. 
ing or exchanging seeds, and their exclusion is certain, 
The only plants of this kind I ever had on my farm 
were grown from seeds brought in seed wheat I had 
ordered some thirty miles, and which was represented 
as perfectly pure, but which contained a very small 
quantity of steen krout. Fortunately the plant was 
discovered before ripening, and was extirpated by re. 
| peated examinations and gatherings. This plant seeds 
profusely, and a single plant allowed to perfect its seed 
will occasion immense trouble and loss. 

Charlock, wild mustard, Sinapis arvensis, is a plant 
far too common in the western district, as its yellow 
blossoms pecring above the spring grains and winter 
wheat too clearly prove. I have seen grain almost 
| completely choked by this weed, and the rich, well ma. 
| nured soil, instead of affording its nourishment to valu. 
| able plants, expending it on this rank growing interlo. 
| per. Its growth is rapid, and as it throws out numer. 

ous branches, it produces more injury than if only a 
| single stem were thrown up. There is but one sure 
| method of destroying this weed, and that is by never 
_ allowing it to seed. Many farmers allow it to ripen ; 
| it is gathered with the grain, and as most of the seeds 
are separated by threshing and cleaning, they are thrown 











destruction more difficult. Sheep fed on pastures 
abounding in Johnswort, are apt to have their wool | 


scabs, the effect of the pgisonous qualities of the plant, | 





into the yard with the chaff, where,mixed with the ma. 


|| nure and fitted for rapid vegetation, they are drawn out 
start, and their noses if not their bellies covered with | ..4 spre 
} 


ad upon the land to multiply a thousand fold. 
Cat-tail flag, Typha latifolia, occupies too much of 








The family of thistles are great pests in the cultiva. | 
tion of the soil; but of the whole there is no one that 
gives so much trouble or occasions so much actual loss 
as the Canada thistle, Cnicus arvensis. ‘There is not 
a county in the district, perhaps not a town, in which 
it is not to be found ; and judging from appearances in 
some of the towns, there is not a farm that is exempt. 
Heavy clay soils, those rather moist, are the most 
troubled with the thistle. On light soils, or those on 
the limestone zone the thistle does not flourish or spread as 
rapidly as on those designated above,and are far more ea. 
sily destroyed. But whatever may be the soil, they are al. 

ways a formidable nuisance, and the first appearance of 
this plant should be a signal of greater watchfulness and 
care on the part of the farmer to prevent their spread. 
Easily destroyed as all agree that the thistle may be on 


and I have learned instances in which many sheep in || , 
such flocks have died from"the same cause. Perhaps) °“* low lands, and by its thick growth, and closely 
the johnswort has a more pernicious effect on animals, || ™@tted roots, perpetuates the evil which caused its pre. 
than any of the pernicious weeds too common in the || 8®®¢¢- Draining is here the cure ; and this process by 
country. 1 becoming more common, is yearly restoring to cultiva- 
L‘FEEVERLASTING. tion some of the best lands of the district. The flag 
Lifeeverlasting, Gnaphalium decurrens, I observed || never occasions any trouble, where the roots cannot 
in some parts of the district, particularly in the eleva. |, reach standing water ; and thorough ditching, by drain. 
ted or middle zone, is becoming quite common; and || "8 off such water, and leaving the earth dry, kills it 
unless I am mistaken it will yet be found a formidable |, ™°* and branch. Two benefits are thus gained ; sources 
pest to the cultivator. Like the Sambucus, it so com. || of malaria are dried up, and the richest lands of the 
pletely occupies the ground that no grasses, or valuable || C°U"“Y are brought under the plough. 


vegetation can take place. As the plants spread rap-|| This catalogue is already sufficiently extensive, but no 
idly, both from the roots and the seeds, no time should || 


| one can travel over the country without being convinc. 
. . . e | 
be lost in checking its progress wherever it appears. It 


| ed that the list of nuisances is far from being exhausted ; 
seems the most partial to pasture lands; of course it} and that there is too much negligence in this respect 
may be inferred that ploughing or mowing would be | among the cultivators of the soil. ‘Thus there is the 
useful in checking or destroying this nuisance. | dock, mullein, yarrow, daisy, teasel, mayweed, and 

Spurge, Eyebright, Euphorbia hypericifolia, is a plant || many other plants, which occupy grounds that should 
that is chiefly found among wheat; and as its growth | be appropriated to useful culture, and render the fields 
is very vigorous, it not unfrequently causes an almost 1 a disgrace to good farming. In some parts of the 
total loss of that crop to the cultivator, where no pre. || southern slope the blackberry occupied every corner of 
cautions are taken against it. By some this plant is '| the fence; sprung up around every stone or stump; 
termed red root, but they are distinct plants, and though || and seriously encroached on the meadows and pastures 
both very injurious to the wheat crep should not be || where flocks of sheeps were not kept to keep the brier 
confounded. The rapid succession of wheat crops has || in check. An extensive farmer in that section, whose 
had a direct tendency to inerease the quantity of foul | farm in this respect was a striking exception to many of 
stuff on farms, as no regular fallow or pasturing is‘al- || those around him, assured me, that he had rather keep 
lowed to intervene. The consequence is, that such || two hundred sheep on his farm than not, as their ser- 
plants as ripen their seeds either at or before the period of || vices in the destruction of the black brier more than 
harvesting, shed their seeds on the ground where they are compensated the cost of keeping. Few of our farmers 
in a proper situation to vegetate when ploughed under; appear to understand how much superior the appear- 
or being gathered with the wheat, their seeds are min. |! ance of a farm, kept free from weeds, the fences &X- 
gled with the seed wheat and thus spring up in places || empt from briars and thistles, is, to one where the hills 
where they would not otherwise be known. Where the || are covered with johnswort and life everlasting, and the 








ground is filled with the seeds of the eyebright, it re- || meadows with flags and daisy. The pleasures of a 
quires much care to free it from the weed, as afier it || clean farm, and the profits of good culture, unite to 











its first appearance, there is none that retains its hold on 


has been pastured for years, on ploughing the soil, it |! induce farmers to more care and skill in these respects. 
will be found to spring up in abundance. Repeated | 





VIATOR. 
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Wilbur’s Improved Harrow. 
Ma. ‘Tuccer,—I have been politely requested, by the 
Corresponding Secretary of the American Institute at 
New-York, to send a model of my harrow for exhibition 


at the annual Fair of that Institution, and in compl’, | 


ance therewith, I have lately completed one; but as the 
Fair is not to be held before October, I have sent you 
the model, that you may exhibit it for a season to our 
brother farmers; and if you think it advisable, you may, 
if you please, leave it part ofthe time at Mr. Bateham’s 
seed store. 


Since the notice of my harrow, published in your pa- 
per, I have been addressed by letter, desiring more mi- 
nute information than is given in that notice, relative 
to its construction. If it will be in accordance with 
the ebjects of the Genesee Farmer, I will give to its 
readers such information as will enable them to con- 
struct a harrow, with the aid of a little mechanical skill 
and ingenuity. 

The centre beam is five feet long with a swell eight 
inches wide and seventeen long, commencing ten inches 
from the forward end. In this swell are placed two teeth, 
diagonally forty-two degrees, six inches apart from cen- 
tres, standing out laterally so that their points will be 
nine inches apart in line, and laterally six inches. In 
the middle of the beam, towards the back end, is placed 
another tooth. ‘Through this beam are fixed four pieces 
of iron, with eyes in each end to receive the hooks of the 
arms and braces; the distance between the eyes should 
be exactly the width of the beam; the first eyes being 
one inch forward of the swell; the first pair of braces 
coming directly back of the swell. 

The arms are attached to the centre beam, diverging 
from itin an angle of furty.two degrees, by strap hooks 
hooking backward, which are fastened to the back part 
of the arms and braces with two bolts each, secured by 
nuts and screws. In each arm are six teeth, set nine 
inches apart in line with the arms; the forward or first 
tooth of each front arm being nine inches in line from 
the middle of the centre beam, in the range of the teeth: 


| 





the first tooth of each back arm, thirteen and a half inch. | 


es from the middle of the centre beam in the range of | 


their teeth. 

The braces are tenoned and pinned into the arma be- 
tween the two middle teeth of each arm, and are attach. 
ed to the centre beam by hooks in the same manner as 
the arms. 

The braces and arms should be set one inch from the 
centre beam, and notches cut into the upper and lower 
corners of the beam, against the arms, to allow them 
room to work up and down, the braces being so thin as 
not to require notches. 

As regards the size of the timber, three by four inch- 
es is none too large or heavy for the arms and centre 
beam, for durability and good work; and two by three 
inches for the braces. Inthe arms the greatest thick. 
ness should be the depth; for the braces, the least thick- 
ness, 

The teeth should be twelve inches long ; and for light 
free soils, three fourths of an inch square, but for heavy 
stony soils, one inch square, steel pointed, and set 
through the thickest way of the timber. 

The hooks and eyes should be made of good wrought 
iron, strong and substantial, but not so heavy for the 
braces as for the arms. 

Yours respectfully, 

Pittsford, March 12th, 1839. 


Epwarp WILauR. 





Cure for the Bite of a Rattlesnake. 

Mr. Tucker,—Your No. 2, vol. 4, has just come to 
hand. I hasten to inform your inquiring subscriber, 
that oLtive (sweet or salad) o1L is a CERTAIN CURE FOR 
THE BITE OF A RarTTLEesNAKE, or any other venomous 
snake. If a person is bitten, let him swallow halfa 
wine glassful, and annoint the bite well, or soak a small 
bunch of cotton or lint, and bind it on the spot, and it 
will certainly cure in a few hours. 








the remedy. It is cheap, easily procured, can always 
be kept on hand, the application simple, and I fully be. 
lieve it to be aninfallible cure. I beg you to publish in 
capitals, and ever person who lives in a neighborhood 
that is infested with snakes,to read and heed, that “‘swect 
oil is a certain cure for the bite of Rattlesnakes, copper- 
heads, Mas-sa-san-gers (small Prairie rattlers,) and Moc. 
casin snakes.” Let no man negiect to buy a bottle im- 
mediately, and always keep it on hand, And moreover 
let him subscribe and pay for the paper that publishes 
this receipt, and keep that on hand. And if he is ever 
bitten, and tries the remedy, he will thank me for wri- 
ting, and you for publishing, and his children will thank 
him for subscribing, and you will thank him for paying. 
and we will all be thankful that the God of nature has 
provided a remedy for all the ills of life, and that agricul- 
tural papers are doing daily wonders, in teaching the 
present generation what those remedies are. 

Thankful for the favor of your paper, I shall be still 
more thankful if I can be a useful as well as thankful 
friend to you and your subscribers. 

I remain yours, &c., Soon Rosinson. 

Lake Court House, Ia., Feb. 21st, 1839. 





THE MORUS MULTICAULIS. 

Many persons who subscribe for the Farmer, I per- 
ceive, doit forthe purpose of procuring information re- 
specting the silk business. Having in my possession a 
few very valuable statistics, which may not prove unin- 
teresting, and having never seen them noticed in your 
paper, I herewith present them to you for publication. 

Of the Chinese Mulberry there are three principal sorts. 
The morus multicaulis, (or many stalked mulberry,)— 
the morus culcullata, and the Periottet Mulberry. Of 
these the former is the most highlyestimated. It origi- 
nated in the elevated regions of China, a country famous 
from antiquity for its silk, and renowned for its indus- 
try—a parallel to our own in climate, and diverse lati- 
tudes. It is to this tree the disciples of Confucius ack. 
nowledge their indebtedness for the solidity and prosperi- 
ty of their empire. This tree differs from all otl:ers in 
the property possessed by the roots of throwing up nu- 
merous flexible stalks. 7° ~ 

The introduction of this plant from Asia, is due to 
M. Periottet. It was brought by him to France in 1821, 
and from the two individual plants, carried by him as a 
curiosity to France, have been disseminated all those 
numerous plants which are now flourishing in the divers 
climates of Africa, Europe and America. 

In the report made to the Academy of Dijon in 1834, 
it appears that 500 silk worms were fed on 15 lbs. of the 
leaves of the White Mulberry, and in the same tempera. 
ture, situation and time, 500 ether worms were fed on 
the same quantity of the leaves of the Morus Multi. 
caulis—both finished in the same time. 

Of the cocoons produced from the White Mulberry, it 
required 420 to the pound. Of those from the Morus 
Multicaulis 384. Both gave 2 ounces of very fine silk, 
to the pound, of equal beauty; but it was remarked 
that in winding the cocoons from the Chinese Mulberry, 
not a thread was broken, which was not the case with 
the others. J. 





WATER FOR STOCK. 


Mr. Tucxer,—I think that farmers in general, are 
too negligent in providing a ready supply of water fo, 
their cattle, during the winter. Some think that during 
cold weather their cattle need but little or no water, and 
that they will do better without it than to drink large 
quantities of itevery day. My opinion is, that cattle of 
all kinds winter much better where they can have free 
access to a running brook, or some other constant sup- 
ply of water. 

There are many farms, it is true, in this section of 
country, that have not the advantage of running streams, 
and are compelled to dig wells in order to supply their 
stock, and as drawing, or pumping, requires a little la. 


It should bs done immediately. ! know the value of || bor, their cattle often go without whole days. A farmer 











that has not arunning stream upon his farm should be 
very careful, and see that his stock is supplied daily.— 
Many think it fs immaterial whether sheep have water 
or not, during the severity of winter. It is true, that 
sheep, when they cannot get water, will eat snow if they 
can get it, but when they have free access to’water, thev 
will not do it, and may be seen drinking as often as. any 
other stock. In summer when we have heavy dews 
sheep may be kept many days from water without. any 
material injury, because they will feed when the dew is 
on the grass, but should the dews cease to collect upon 
the grass, they should immediately be turned to water- 
There is a great diversity of opinion among farmers 
in this section, on various subjects pertaining to their 
vocation, but most of them profess to be capable to de- 
cide, when walking over a farm, whether the oecupant 
is making or losing money by his operations. When 
we see the fences down, or in bad order, and cattle rang- 
‘ng from one field to another, and destroying half his 
crops, we are apt to conclude he is “ ranning down hill.” 
Some of our farmers I fear are too negligent, and too 


apt to put off till to-morrow, what should be done to.day - 
Promptness is one of the essentials in the character of a 
farmer. 


Heretofore if young farmers did omit many things that 
might be profitable, they could plead ignorance with a 
better grace than they can at present, when we have 
everything that is necessary, by way of instruction, 
given to us through the columns of the Genesee Farmer 
at acheap rate, and if any information required is want- 
ing at the time, we have only to ‘task, and we receive.” 
Every young farmer should make this his common place 
book, and from it he will receive instructions which will 
be useful to him through his future life. W. 8. T. 
So. Venice, 1839. 





PRESERVING EGGS. 


Few articles of animal food contribute more to the 
formation of the luxuries of the table, than the eggs of 
our common dung-hill fowl ; and yet a great proportion 
of families are without them, at least one-third of the 
year, or purchase them during that period at an enor- 
mous price. Few articles of food differ so much in price 
during the year, as eggs; and this difference is not a 
casual variation, as in most other articles, but is as uni. 
form as the change of seasons. During the spring 
months, when it is the natural season for hens to lay, 
they are produced in such quantities that they become 
almost a drug in the market; the price is often so re- 
duced that they are a cheap kind of animal food, but as 
the summer approaches they become more scarce; in 
autumn there are but few offered in market, and during 
winter many families are compelled to go without them 
altogether, or pay a price for them which is beyond the 
bounds of economy. Now this should not be. From 
inattention to the preservation of the article, the price 
in our larger towns often varies from six and a quarter 
cents to seventy-five cents per dozen, or a variation of 
twelve hundred percent. Was our merchant or grower 
to charge us with this profit with which we tax ourselves 
by our own neglect, we should at once condemn him in un. 
measured terms ; ought we not, then, to correct ourselves 
by providing for our necessities in that way which will 
prevent this enormous loss. 


During the month of April in this latitude, in most of 


of eggs, at low prices, to supply their wants for the 
year. ‘The objection to this mode of furnishing is, that 
eggs cannot be kept through the year. This is not cor- 
rect; eggs may, with proper care, be kept perfectly 
fresh, not only through the winter, but for an indefinite 
jength of time. The care necessary for this purpose is, 
to render the shell impervious to the air, or to place 
them in such a situation that the yolk may not come di. 
rectly in contact with the shell, but remain surrounded 
by the albumen, or white, which is known to withstand 
the effects of the air much longer without alteration 





than the yolk. Eggs placed upon the small end, and 
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our towns, families may purchase a sufficient quantity 
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surrounded with any substance as salt, sand, &c. to keep i 
them in that position will be preserved through the win. 
ter. The cause of their preservation in that situation, 
is the yolk, which, by its greater specific gravity, hasa 
tendency to settle through the white, and rest upon the 
lower side of the shell, is kept from it by the air which 
is covtained in the small end of the egg, and which is 
covered with a thin skin, or film, which supports the 
yolk in nearly an air tight position. If, previous to pla- 
cing eggs in this position, house-keepers would be at 
the trouble of immersing them in a mixture of lard or 
tallow and bees’ wax, in which a smal] quantity of rosin 
should also Le infused, to render the mixture more adhe. 
sive, or the same might be applied by putting it upon 
the hands of the operaior, and then rubbing each egg 
until the surface was sufficiently covered to fill all the 
small holes with which the shell is perforated. 
thus prepared and packed, which might be done at a 
trifling expense, would continue good through the year, 
and if intended for sale, would afford a better profit than 


most farming operations. 


Farmer, I will give you my experience in cultivating 
the sugar beet. 
Tue ground was well prepared, and marked for rows two 
fect apart from row to row, and the seed was put in 
with the thum) and finger at about from cight to ten 
inches apzrt in the rows. 
to planting; apart of it was accidenta!ly heated to what 
would be called scalding hot; this seed came up in less 
than four days. 
the Rochester Seed Store, for the white variety, but 
had some of the yellow and rose color mixed with it, 
which gave mean opportunity of testing their different 
qualities as to productiveness. Between the white and 
rose colored there was very little difference. 
rose colored had not as many fine rootsas the white; 
the yellow were more uniform in their shape, but were 
Of the white and | 
rose colored, about from ten to twelve would make a 

bushel; of the yellow it would require four times that 

number. 
@s somo that have been reported, being a little over five 
hundred bushels. 
eight thousand, these were not more than one quarter 


not more than one quarter as large. 





Eggs 


H. E. 





CULTURE OF THE SUGAR BEET. 
Mer. Tvuckxer,—-As I am a subscriber to the Gencsee 


Last spring I sowed about one acre.— 


Tae seed was soaked previous 


The seed planted was purchased at 


I think the 





Owing to the drouth my crop was not as great 
I also transplanted about from six to 


as large as those which were not transplanted, and be- 


sides they were not as well shaped, had more horizonta! 
and fine roots. 


I sowed three and a half pounds of seed 
upon tlicacre, but am of the opinion, that had I put 
dou!e the seed, it would have been more profitable. It 
is better to have five hundred plants to spare, than to 
be compelled to transplant fifty. I sowed halfa pound 
of seed upon three rods of ground, in rows eighteen 


inches apart, which you will perccive is at the rate of 


more than fifty pounds to the acre, and I assure you, 
the produce was prodigious. They were thinned out, 
for transplanting, for family use, and fed to cows, and 
hogs, &c. I think the produce of this bed was worth 
to me at least ten dollars. 
Yours respectfully, 
Waterloo, Dec. 18th, 1838. 


THE WINTER IN BERKSHIRE. 

Mr. Tucker—Winter, considering the usual severity 
of our New England climate, has passed with milJness. 
Its commencement was about a month earlicr than 
usual, and through November and December the cold 
was regular though not severe. In consequence of the 
roughness of the rcads when the ground froze up, the 
traveling was unpleasant for a while, but eventually 
became gvod, very good for winter. Our first, and 
only considerable snow, fell Dec. 23, to the depth of 
perhaps two feet, which was somewhat drifted on the 
24th, though slightly so in comparison with the snow 
of pans Winters, Whicn settled, this snow formed first 
rate slighing ; there being just cnough for that purpose, 

erved by cold weather until Janua ry 


Hervey Jomnezon. 





and it was well pres 








3d, when it grew warmer with a slight fall of snow at 
night. 
shrub exhibited rare and charming beauty, with their 
slender branches bowed down by the last night’s accu- 


On the morning of the 4th, every tree and 


mulation, which remained until dissolved by the heat of 
theday. ‘The 6th was colder, and on that morning our 
out door affairs exhibited a rare display of jewels, 
gorgeously arrayed, the beneficent bequest of Jack 
Frost, Esq., who, like St. Nicholas, is fond of bestowing 
his offerings at night, when he may escape the sight of 
But his trinkets were like Jo. 
nah’s gourd, *“‘ pleasant to look upon,” and like that, 
‘““when the sun arose” they withered and were gone. 
Tie subsequent week was warm, insomuch that our 
sleighing was spoiled by pure sunshine. 
since have been very light, at no time sufficicnt for 
good sleighing. We have not probably had in the 
whole, more than thirty-two or three inches this winter. 
Whiat a contrast to the winter of 1835-6! Our coldest 
day, or rather morning, was January 24th, when the 
mercury fell 18° below 0. However at 12 M. it had 
reached 14° above 0. The 26th is memorable for the 


the wondering crowd. 


great flood, (whose consequences were fatal to so many | 


of the bridges in Berkshirc,) and the high S. E. wind 


attending it. 
February was mild, with very little storm. ‘The cold. 








Our snows | 


i 


| other. 


| 
Last fall I fed my cows wholly on apples, most of 
which were sour, and we have never made more or 
better butter during the same length of time at the 
same season of the year, when we fed them altogether 
on bran or shorts. I prefer apples that are ripe and 
mellow, and commence by feeding my earliest first. | 
do not cut or bruise my apples, but feed them whole, and 
have never had an animal choke with them. Horses, 
oxen, sheep, and hogs, all are fond of apples and thrive 

well when fed with them, Paurmyra Farmer. 


P.S. The above was accompanied with a note excu. 
sing the manner and style of the communication, and 
saying the author “did not send it for publication,» 
because it would * want so much correction.” 


Now let us once for all, assure our patrons, which 
are mostly farmers, that there is no need of such exeu. 
ses. Our paper is published expressly for farmers, and 
the knowledge gained by practice and experience ig 
what we wish to publish. ‘To be a practical farmer is 
one thing, to be a writing master is another; both are 
well in their places; a limber, delicate hand is necessa. 
ry forthe one, and one hard and inured to toil for the 
The farmer perhaps would succced as well in 


|| writing as the master would in ploughing ; perfection 


' 
' 
i 


est morning was the 10th, when the mercury fell 8~ | 


below 0. It was quite a freezing and thawing month, 
more like past Aprils than itself, of course we fear for 
every thing which frost and heat can affect. March 
has thus far been in character with itself, a rude blus. 
tering fellow one day, and all smiles and complacency 
the next. 
us over sharp hubs. 


Now leading us into mud—anon, drasgiag 


Taus much for the winter, a winter past and gone, | It see 


i 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
i 


|| in either are only to be gained by practice. 





BBET SUGAR. 

Mr. Tucker—In a late number of the Farmer, | 
perceived that a gentleman who had attempted the ma. 
king of sugar by drying, according to the improved 
process, had failed in one or two instances, owing to 
inability to ecrystalize the mass when evaporated. 


|| From his account of the state of the roots, before drying, 


but whose effects must long remain. On the whole it | 


has been a very good winter—one in which we have 
had mach pleasure in associating with our friends, par- 


| 
i 


ticularly our agricultural ones, many of whom we have || 


inet, face to face, and many who, though we have not 
secn their outward forms, have come to us, through thie 


the result of their labors in so kind and friendly a man- 
ner, that we would most cordially take them by the 
hand. But we can only tender them kind congratula. 
tions that spring is so soon to clothe the bough with 
verdure and the earth with lovely green, mottled with 
flowers of a thousand hues ;—that seed time and har- 
vest are pushing on to invite them to renewed labors 
and ample reward. Beers, 


Mt. Osceola, March, 1839. 





On Feeding Apples t» Stock. 
Mr. Tuckxer—I have been in the habit of feeding 
apples to different kinds of stock for the last three or 
four years, and have satisfied myself that they are valu- 
able for feeding all kinds of stock kept upon a farm. 


not be good for cows, but this has been removed by ex- 
perience. It has been believed by farmers that when 
cows had been eating apples they would “ shrink of their 
milk,” as the expression is. 
under certain circunstances; for instance a cow gets 





into the orchard and from the love she has for this fruit, 
she eats so many, and overloads her stomach to that 
degree that a slight fever is the consequence. Now 
this is what might be expected, but not worse than it 
would have been had the cow got at a quantity of bran 
or shorts, and yet we all agree that bran or shorts, are 
first rate food for milch cows, and I believe apples 
equally good, 

To test the value of apples when fed to milch cows, 
comparatively, one fall I fed them alternately, one week 
with apples, and the next with bran or shorts in the 
usual quantity. The quantity of apples fed to cows 
has been half a bushel a day, or one peck at cach milk. 
ing. I have not been able to see any difference in the 








quantity of milk by the cows thus fed, whether they 
were then feeding on apples, or bran or shorts. 








I had my fears, or rather a prejudice, that they would | 


This I believe to be true | 


| 





channels of agricultural books and papers, and shown || 


I am inclined to suspect the difficulty was in the root. 
ms that owing to the drouth, the beets had dis. 
continued growing, the leaves had fallen off, and that 


| after the rains of October, new leaves, and of course a 


new vegetation commeneed. The experience of the 
French manufacturers show that if beets are allowed 
to stand in the ground for any considerable time after 
ripening, the saccharine matter appears to undergo a 
partial change, and assumes an alkaline form so that 
the formation of sugar from the roots is impossible. It 


is statedin Prof. Silliman’s Journal, that in some cases 











the beet contains such large quantities of alkali that the 
ashes will readily melt into a glass-like material. In 
the case alluded to, the drouth produced the effect of a 
premature ripening, and the roots standing so long a 
time in the ground, underwent that change inthe che. 
mical properties, which, as the French beet sugar ma. 
kers have found, renders the crystalization of the syrup 
impracticable. I believe the rule with the French and 
German manufacturers is to pull the beet as soon as its 
maturity is perfect, and which they determine by tho 
change of color in the outer circle of the leaves. Oc- 
casional failures from the want of experience, or from 


' accidental causes, may occur in the manufacture of the 


beet sugar, here, as well as elsewhero, but that it will 
succeed in the end, scems scarcely to almit of a doudt. 
M. D. 





—— 





MR. ELLSWORTH’S REPORT. 

To the Annual Report of the Commissioner of ths 
Patent office, which has been kindly forwarded tou’, 
is appended a letter from that gentleman to the cha « 
man of the committee on agriculture, siating many im. 
portant facts, and urging upon congress the importance 
of forming an agricultural deposit at Washington, and 
the necessity of providing a statistical report of the ag- 


| riculture of the country. Weare glad this subject has 


been brought to the attention of congress, and hope mea- 
sures will be taken to carry the suggestion fully into ef: 
fect. A census of the United States is tobe taken next 
year, and by a slight additional expense, a complete cs- 
timate of our agricultural products might be obtained by 
the gentlemanemployed in taking the number of inhab- 
tants. Such estimates are the only correct means of 
estimating the actual wealth and resources of a country 





AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 
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, 


and we hope so favorable an opportunity will not be 


overlooked. 
We give anextract or two from the leticr: 


‘Numerous letters give assurance of the improve. 
ment of the corn crop in the southern and western states, 
by introducing a prolific variety. * * Thesexuality 
of the plants, and the practicability of crossing them, 
are no longer matters of doubt ; and great improvemcnts 
are anticipated from new experiments. 

“Planters in the rich valley of the Mississippi are 
confident that the *‘ Baden corn’ will increase their crop 
of maize 50 per cent; some estimate it much higher; 
and all agree that the introduction of this seed will in- 
crease their agricultural products several millions of dol. 
lars annually, in that valley alone. The distribution of 
early varieties of corn, has not been less beneficial to 
the northern section of the Union. * * The wheat 
distributed from the patent office has been successfully 
tested; and many large fields will be planted the ensu. 
ing season, for the first time, with the Italian and Sibe. 
rian spring wheat. * * The export of the agricul. 
tural products from the United States is officially stated 
at 80 millions. ‘The home consumption must be mucl) 
greater. An increase by a better selection of seeds on- 


ly ten per cent, must secure a gain of upwards of twen- 


ty millions of dollars each year.” 


























PLEDMONTESE SILK REEL. 


The above engraving is an excellent representation 


of the true Piedmontese Silk Reel, and was taken fror | 
the one imported in 1826, by Dr. James Mease, of Phila. | 


delphia, ‘The second engraving represents the different 
parts of the reel separateiy, so that any ordinary machi. 


nist can make one from these drawings with the follow. | 


ing description : 


‘The frame is six feet five inches long, four and a half || papers to their neighbors, on a loan for one week, and | 


by three inches thick. Distance of the upright posts 
A B, four feet four and a half inches. 

C. Length of the braces of the frame, twenty inches 
in the clear. 

DD. Legs of the frame, two fect three and a half 
inches long. E, shaft with a crown wheel at eaeh end. 
The wheel F, nine inches and one.tenth in circumfer. 
ence, has twenty-two teeth. The wheel G, ten inches 
and two.tenths in circumference, has twenty-five teeth. 
This shaft has an iron pin at each end, one inch long.— 
The pin at the endG, plays in a hole in a shoulder near 
the top of the post O, so as to enable the teeth of the 
wheel to catch and work in those of the pinion at the 
end of the axle of the reel, which axle, by means of a 


pin at the end, also plays in a hole in the post O. The | 


pin at the other end of the shaft, plays in a hole of the 


post K, aud the teeth of the wheel F work in the pinion | 


H, fixed on the top of the post K, by means of a burr 
s:rewed on the pin projecting from the post, and passing 


long, fixed tothe bar I, to work free by a screw. The 
|| other end is fixed by a burr to the pin passing through 

the centre of the pinion H. 

M M. Two wire hooks or eyes, (rampins) seven 
|| inches three-quarters apart, at equal distances from the 
| ends of the traversing bar, through which they pass.— 
'| The wires to the commencement of the turns of the 
1 hooks, are five inches in length. 
| N. The reel; arms, two feet two inches and one. 
| tenth long in the clear; one anda half inches wide, and 
| cight-tenths of an inch thick: rails twenty inches three. 
| quarters long, two inches broad, cight-tenths of an inch 
, thick : two of the arms are jointed, to allow the skeins | 
| of silk to be taken off, when reeled and quitedry. There 
|| ought to be an extra reel to put in the place of the one 

_ taken off, to prevent the work stopping. 
O. Upright support for the axle of the ree!, on the 
ends of which the pinion is fixed, to work with the wheel 
|G, at the end of the shaft E. The pinion of the axle 
has twenty-twotecth. P. Aniron plate with four holes, 
| twelve inches long, slightly hollowed, projecting three 
and a half inches from the bar: the outside holes are 
three inches from the ends: from the centre of one hole, 

to that of the next, three-quarters of an inch. Distance 
from the two inside and nearest holes, four inches and 
two.tenths. 

Q. The copper basin to contain het water, in which 

the cocoons are immersed, when recling off. It is eigh- 
teen inches long, one foot broad, and four and a half 
| inches deep. 
| R. The furnace to contain charcoal, to keep the wa- 
ter hot. 
| Distance from the centre of the posts A B, and O K, 
| thirty-six inches and a half. Circumference of the reel, 
| six feet eleven inches. 
| Distance from the top of one arm, where it enters the 
' 


' 


rai!, to another arm, eighteen and a half inches. 
From the axle of the reel and the traversing bar, I, 
four feet eight inches.—American Silk Juurnal. 


i 
i] 





From tha Niagara Democrat. 
Agriculture. 
il 


| That “agricultural reform is required” I have not the 
least doubt, and that it is in progress with a very few, 
cannot be disputed. And it is a matter of some gratu. 
lation, that the few will continue the progression of their 
improvements. But it is not so with the many. The 
great body of our farmers, apparently, have no more 
ideas of improvements in agriculture, than they have 

|in improvements in the natufal clements, (i. e.) in the | 
blowing of the wind—the falling of the snow or rain, 


profit? But some may say in reply, that very many 
| would not read even in this case. But I venture to say 
| they would. The attention of the children would be 
| arrested, especially with the cuts—a Drill-barrow, a 
Cultivator, for instance, or a fine animal. The boy 
showing the picture to his father, inquires, “ Father, 
'what is that?” “A Cultivator.” “ What do they do 
with it?” &c., whic’: would lead to reading the use, de. 
scription, &c. But enough of this for the prescat— 
| However, there is one other plan I would propose to 
call the attention of the farmers of this county to the 
' matters of agricultural improvement; and that is, fill 
| up a proportion of our political papers with articles of 
| this description, and put them where they will be seen 
and read. And if you approve of this suggestion, I will 
furnish you some few plain, common sense, practical 
thoughts for the consideration of my brother fariners. 
And the matter of the first importance, in my estima. 
tion, is that of cropping. I mean the inquiry what 
| crops should be culiivated. I am well aware that no 
arbitrary rules can be iustituted to apply to all firms on 
account of the variety of soil. But we believe general 
| rules may be adopted, to prevent what we esteem to be 
|agreatand growing evil. And that is, the raising of 
wheat to the neglect of every other kind of produce.— 
There are farmers, yea, many of my acquaintances, 
who neither raise corn, peas, barley, oats, turneps, or 
very few potatocs. And the objections which we believe 
exist against this course are several. The first and most 
prominent is, that by a continued course of growing 
wheat, we are destroying our farms for raising wheat at 
all, It is asettled, and we believe a conceded point, 
that, in order to raise wheat to perfection, the soil must 
necessarily contain lime in some shape or other. And 
every crop of wheat taken from the ficid leaves the less 
quantity of lime in the soil. We are aware that there 
is more lime in some soils than others. But still the 
quantity is not inexhaustible any where. And further: 
perhaps there is no crop cultivated which reduces the 
quality of the land, or in other words; which takes away 
so much of the nutritive ingredients of the soil as wheat 
does. And notwithstanding these facts, we have, many 
of us, applied almost our entire efforts year after year, 
to get every bushel of wheat that was possible, as if all 
futurity depended on afew present crops of wheat. Now 
is it not a proper subject of inquiry, why have our wheat 
crops been so light for some years past? I know it will 
be answered that they were winter-killed. ButI verily 
believe there is a more serious cause at the bottom. 


More anon. Yours, &c., 
NIAGARA. 














or the thunder and lightning. ‘To be sure, very much 





But who has read it? Has it not been, for the most 
part, those who had least need of it? Those who con 
tinue in the old beaten course of their grandfathers do 


has, within a few years, been-gritten on this subject.— | 


}not read. If you invite them to subscribe for an agri. | 
H eulur: , they will reply, cither t } : 
}] cul'ural paper, they P'ys ier that they cannot | salt to the acre will be found useful, except to clover, on 


Meadows and Grass Lands. 


1 If you have the means, your meadows and grass lands 
| Should be top-dressed as early this month [March or 
|| April,] as possible, with stable manure, well rotted dang, 
| compost, or ashes, and if you have neither one nor the 


other of these resources to spare, three or four bushels of 





|| afford it, or that they have no occasion for it. As the i qulaiah is tensieal olf plaster per acre will be better. By 


|| rrespondent of the Cultivator says, “Enough |! 
|| Hartford correspon or says, ‘Enough || all means, do not omit to plaster your clover ficlds as 


1 has been written atthe farmer, who does not believe in | 


reading ; but it does him no good, because it is not read.” | 
‘| Now I ask what can be donc? What plan can be de. 
vised, in order to bring an agricultural paper, periodica!. 
y, into the family of every farmer in our country? I 
} will suggest two ways for the accomplishment of this | 


|| object. Ist. ‘Those who are now subscribers send their | 


i 
| 


|| then to another, and so on, and at the same time freely, 
'| and in a kind and affable manner, converse with them | 
|| on these various improvements, which are suggested in | 
the paper, &c. 2d. The other plan which I would pro. | 
|| pose, is this: Let a society be formed on the principle 
| of a tract society; and by subscription and donation, 





the number of copics of the Monthly Genesee Farmcr 


let there be a sufficient fund of money raised to pay for || 


| soon as leaves attain the size of an eleven penny bit. 
| The following proportions of grass seed to the acre, 
it may not be amiss toannex : 
Clover, when sown alone,............12 pounds. 
Timethgy.cccvovsvveccceacds seeseees ARG 
Herds Grass,.....00.cessevececesees L bushel. 
Orchard Grass,......ceeseeeseee+e04 2 bushels. 
Rye Grass,....+ sss -ceeses-seeeeees 2 bushels, 
Burnek, 200. 00c2ce6ss0sceescvessy 5. 90 DOMMES. 
Lucerne, one. cecscieoscoc-cossecesees, O pounds, 
For a pasture for grazing the following mixtures of 
seed, would be found excellent, viz: 6 lbs. of Clover 
seed, 1 peck of Herds grass, and half a bushel of Or. 
chard grass, seed—or 6 ibs. Clover, half a bushel of Rye 
grass, and half a bushel of tall meadow oat sceds. 
For seeding a park or thinned wood, the followin 








to supply every family in the town or county. 


would be best: 4 los. of Kentucky Blue Grass Seed; 


' 


i| 
| 
i Now suppose the county of Niagara to contain 36,. 1 lbs. of clover seed, and half a bushel of Orchard grass, 


| 009 inhabitants,—and thit on an ayerage each family 
consists of six persons, tere would be 6000 families. — 


vators of the soil: then 3900 ecpies would be required 
to supply the whole. ‘These 3900 copies could be pro. 
|| cured probably at 25 cents each, which would make an 
expense of $750. This, on an average to the 12 towns 
of this county, would cost but $62 1.2 toeach town.— 
And it would be very strange, if six men could not be 


Suppose further that one half of these are actual cullti. || 


|| the two latter would protect the former the first year, 
|| add to the quality of the pasture the second season, and 
|| gradually resign their places to the first, which would, 
|| inthe end, like a successful general, be sure to possess 
| itself of the field, and form in the end the best of all 
| woodland pastures ; but as it delights in Lime-stane land, 
|| should the spot allotted for its culture not have lime in 


‘| its bosom, a few bushels to the acre, say four or five, 
|| should be sown on it.—Far. and Gar. 


through the centre of the pinion. This pinion has thir. 
ty-five teeth. On the top of the pinion H, isa crank, 
having a sweep of four inches, and receives, on its top, 
the end of the iron wire-carrier of the traversing bar I. 
The crank is fixed half an inch from the commencement | 
of the grooves of the pinion. This crank is shewn in| 
the figure H. I. A traversing bar, two feet ten inches | 


found in each town to contribute this amount, or at || 
least if 62 men could not be found to do it. Then look ] 
at the probable result, as it should be reported each year || 
by the town assessors, who, as they were taking account || 
of the taxable property, should also be required to take |! 
account of the quantity of wheat, corn, potatoes, tur. || 
neps. &c. which have been produced; of the yards of || 
cloth manufactured, the butter and cheese turned off, || 





long, five-eighths of an inch wide, three-quarters of an | 
in: thick, playing through the posts BK: height of, 
the post, from the frame, seventcen inches. 

An iron carrier of wire, No, 1, eighteen inches | 








the pork fattened, &c. &c. Is there not a very stwong || 
probability that this amount of money expended for ag. || 
riewltural papers would be productive of a hundred fold 1 





Morus Malticaulis Cuttings. 

When single bud cuttings are to be planted, it is best 
to cut the branch or other wood half an inch below the 
bud; because, besides those that start out from the bark 
at the base of the bud, roots start out of the lower end 
of the cutting, and they make the finest trees when the 
wood grows nearthe roots. All joints of the body of the 
tree where limbs have been trimmed off, have two latent 
buds, one at each side of the base of the limb, and soine- 
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104 
a8 four buds grow from one 
jeint. These joints, therefore, before plan‘ ing, may = 
split, and thus two cattings made trom each—the split- 
ting should be done so that the base of the limb be divi. 
ded equally, and one side left attached to each half of 
the joint. It is generally supposed that when a bud has 
wn into a branch or limb, the same joint is incapa- 

ble of producing another after that limb has been cut 
off; but this is a mistake. As soon as the limb has 
grown even two or three inches, and even after it has 

rown one inch, very often, these latent buds are formed, 
and if the limb be cut or broken off, they immediately 
start togrow. This fact will readily manifest itself to 
all, when they recollect how speedily and how often the 
morus multicaulis replenishes itself after being trimmed 
or stripped of its leaves during the summer. These la- 
tont buds are, therefore, very valuable to those who have 
trimmed trees. I have sometimes planted them without 
splitting, and separated the trees in the fall; but gene. 
rally, where two or more stocks grow from the same cut. 
ting, one is interfered with by the other, and is generally 
small; besides, they grow so close together that they do 
not ripen their wood so well. G. B. 8. 
—American Silk Journal. 


times more; I have often made 





New mode of Propagating Fruits. 
A letter from Doctor J. B. Van Mons of Louvain, in 


THE GENESEE FARMER 





Improved China and Berkshire Pigs. 


HF: subseriber keeps constantly on hand and for sale the above 

very superior hogs. They are the very choicest kinds of Eng- 
land and America, and are universally proferred by all who pay the 
least attention to the improvement of their stock, 

The Berkshires are large, easily weighing 400 to 600 Ibs., accord- 
ing to keep, at 18 months old, and grown hogs of this breed have been 
sold the past yearin Kentucky frim $200 up to $500 per pair, The Chi- 
na are a smaller race and much finer in their po'nts than the Berkshire, 
and weigh at (8 months 300 to 400 Ibs. The are celebrated 
fur the delicacy of their meat, easiness to keep, an aptitude to fat- 
ten. and for producing a more rapid improvement in crossing with 
the common hog than any other breed known. : 

If called upon, the subscriber will give the most satisfactory refe- 


great shipping port of the lakes, Western gentlemen, in addressing 
their orders to him, will make a considerable saving in the charges 
of feed and transportation. 

Prices of Berkshire pigs per pair, 6 to8 weeks old, enged 

and shipped, 

Chine G@.n000cccee EE OE Te re ee 

When taken at the farm without box, $2 per pair less wil! be charg- 
ed. Crosses of the above with each other called the Tuscarora, and 
in England the ‘Tonkay breed, at 15 to 20 doltars per pair. 


Pigs will not be considered as engaged unless the amount of them 
is remitted at the time ol ordering, or reference given. Address, 


post paid, A. B. ALLEN. 
Bullalo, March, 1839.—mar 9-m3t wit 





Morus Multicaulis. 


VOR SALE—One thousand five hundred genuine Moras Multi- 
caulis trees, with cuttinge on them; they are of thrifty vigorous 
growth, the wood well ripened. They are choice trees. 





Belgium, to Gen. H. A. S. Dearsorn, Wm. Kenrick, 
and Rosert ManninG, on the propagation of fruits, &c, | 
is published in the New England Farmer. Doctor Van | 
Mons isa venerable horticulturist, having, it is said, | 
been nearly seventy years engaged in the culture of | 
fruits. He speaks of having discovered a new method | 
of propagating trees by means of the roots, that may be 
valuable. In trees which have not been engrafted or 
inoculated, the root will, if it succeeds in growth, pro- 
duce the same kind as was produced by the tree from 
which it wastaken. In choice seedling varieties, of 
the peach for example, this mode might be of much con. 
sequence. ‘The peach is difficult to engraft, and trees 
might be raised from the root, much sooner than the va- | 
riety could be reproduced by inoculation. Doctor V. M. 
says : 

I now propagate, for myself and intimate friends, the | 
most choice varieties, which I obtain by means of the | 
roots. Not asingle one fails, in this new process. Itis 
immaterial in what manner they are set out. This | 
method was discovered accidentally, in consequence of | 
some roots, on which I intended to graft other kinds of | 
pears, being thrown on the ground and covered with a | 
little earth, to preserve thei until used for that purpose, | 
and which were lost sight of and forgotten, until the 
next spring, when all of them sent up stocks, which, in 
the autumn, were as tall as those raised from the seed, 
of two years’ grewth. They can be set out in the sprin 
as well as awt@ime:. 

Such roots @hould be selected as have one or more | 
terminal fibres, and those that are often cut off, or left | 








in the earth, when a tree is transplanted, succeed well. || , 
\ M. PRINCE & SONS will make sales of trees and cuttings | 


They cannot be too small, but should not be larger than 


Also, 10,000 Morus Multicaulis cuttings for sale, if applied for soon. 
Fruit and Ornamental! Trees, Shrubs, Green House Plants, &c. for 


sale as usual. ASA ROWE. 
Greece, Monroe Co., March 7th, 1939. mltwét 





New Arrangements. 
HE subscribér would respectfully inform the public, that he has 


flatiers himself that his knowledge of the wants of the community, 
and his facilities for supplying those wants, will enable him to give 
the fullest satisfaction, and secure for the establishment a continu - 
ance of that public confidence and hberal patronage which it has 
hitherto received. 
He has now on hand a very large assortment of English and 
American Garden, Field and Flower Seeds, of the best kinds and 
latest growth, and several tons weight additional will be received 
direct from England on the opening of navigation. 

The regular agents for the establishment will be supplied imme- 
diately. 


Catalogues may be had gratis on application. 





1 
|| hand, steam or water power,—and doubles, twists and spins the silk | 


g | 


Rochester, March Ist, 1839. M. B. BATEHAM. 
Holland’s Improved Silk Spinner, 


HE attention of Silk Manufacturers is invited to the recent in- 


Cleveland City Seed Store, 
ND Western Reserve Acricutturat R 

Thevration Srazer, CLEVELAND, Cues. wee 

he subscriber, in introducing to the Public notice 
tablishment for its second year, lahes pleasure i bette tee 
that from the apparent good feeling entertained of the advantages of 
such a Store to the State of Ohio, and the neighboring, States, he 
ao ge _— a ~ am by adding to ita much 

eral Assortment of all the valuable varieties of CLOV 

GRASS, ESCULENT ROOTS, and FIELD SEEDS, GARDEN’ 
FLOWER, SHRUB and TREE SEEDS. And he has made such 





rence of the perfect purity in blood of the above animals, and the | 
superiority and care of bis breeding, and residing as he does at the || 


arrangements with his connections in Europe, as will ensure the ea 
introduction into Ohio, of all new and desivable varieties that wile 
suited to this climate, and that he will invariably continue to offer 
only imported seeds that have heen confirmed by experience to he 
_ better adapted to our use, than the same varieties raised in Amerien. 
He particularly calls attention to his choice stock of GARDEN AND 
FIELD PEAS, TURNIPS, RUTA BAGA, SUGAR BERT, and 
MANGEL WURTZEL SEEDS—all imported from the best Foreign 
| sources. He has added an AG RICULTURAL IMPLEMENT DE. 
PARTMENT, consisting of Ploughs of various patterns, also Plough 
| Castings, Cultivators, Drill Barrows, Hay and Straw Cutting Ma- 
chines, Root Slicers, Harrows, Scythes, Cradles, Rea,ing ooks, 
Rakes, Forks, and Grindstones of superior fine grit, Garden Tools, as 
Prades, Rakes, Hoes, Garden Lines, Prowing Hooks, Knives and 
Chissels, Budding Knives, Watering Pots, &c. Anda MISCEL- 
LANEOUS DEPARTMENT, consisting of Farming and Gardening 
Books, Silk and Beet Sugar making, Bulbous and Dahlia Roots, 
(Green House and Parlor Plants in the season,) Strawberry Plants, 
Raspberry Canes, Sweet Potatoe-Sets, Rhubarb or Pie Plant Roots, 
Asparagus Roots, Cauliflower, Cabbage, Egg and Tomato Plants 
, and Sutton’s Double Dasher Churns, eocenel Copper Pumps, Silk 














| 
! 
| 


vention of an improved Silk Spinner, by Mr. Harrison Holland 


of this town, for which he has obtained letters patent. 


It is thought | 


to possess many advantages over any machine now in use for the | 


same purpose By its peculiar construction, it can be moved by 


atone operation. For family use or 
ture silk in a small way, it is undoubtec ly the best invention in use, 


rsons wishing to manufac- | 


while it is equally well adapted for factorics on the most extensive | 


scale. 


A machine in fall operation may be seen, or for a more particular | 


description of it reference ma 
the subscribers, which can be 
either to 


be had to a Circular published by 
tained by any one u 


HARRISON HOLLAND, or 
STODDARD & LATHROP. 


_ Northampton, Mass. Feb. 27. 


the finger. The weunds at the large ends of the roots | Alpine, 


yd Broussa, Canton, and other varieties, deliverable to the pur 
should be covered with some composition, to protect || 


them as in grafting. They must be set out obliqucly. || 


enter into contracts accordingly. 
—Zanesville Gazette. 


Prices and terms for the trees and 





| e — - — of Silk Worm Eggs, Mulberry seed, &e. The 
c f . re fi i ~ 
Long Soaking of Wheat, and Saltasa Manure. ] the guanine anon mma apt pe Taree bo the ne kd i 

A friend handed us the following statement the other || ds tose he Gabeira 
day, which, though not designed expressly for the Far. || N.B. Frait and Ormameital Trees, Plants and Seeds can be 
m_r,is nevertheless too good anexperiment t»be withheld. || supplied to any extent, and ail articles will be packed 
‘Tae insect which of late years injures our wheat, wheth- || Poaching mat New pate 12 — ae 
er called fly, weevil or grub, I think proceeds from the ; : ; + Re 
sced. L adopted the following method with good suc- 
cess m 1838. 

My land was ordinary, and planted with potatoes the 
year before. In spring, ploughed and harrowed it as 
usual—one day’s ploughing—say one acre; I took two 
bushels of the Golden straw wheat, the same variety that 
I have used for many years. I limed it well and soaked | , 
it seventeen days, stirring daily till it sprouted. On the || hn ee = 
a:e of ground I sowed two and a quarter bushels of || ee 
Liverpoo} salt—then sowed the two bushels of wheat, as || 


limed an@d-sprouted, and harrowed all in the usual man. | HE subscriber has now in his cellar 150 bushels of R 
ner. I had a good crop, not in the least damaged, while toes for sale ; also about 200 bushels buried, which will be fur 


\| sale in March if not impaired by freezi 

7 } _ 0 eezing, &c. avi 

a of my neighbors were all damaged by the || this potatoe for the Inst three years, ¢ n iden} state tha 
1 * | 


they have fully sustained the very high reputation given of them 


b 
Prince Rohan, who first introduced them into Franc x ’ 
Cattskill, Feb. 26, 1839 —f3t i anemia ed oe 6. 


paid by them, that 
afaction. 


s0 a8 to sup- 
manner. 


feb 23-10t 





Morus Multicaulis, 
_ SALE—1,000 genuine Morus multica 
10,000 cnttings do. 

100,000 Sk Worm Egzs 
ELLWANGER & ROGERS 
wholesale and retail, a genera! collection of Green hous 


Herbaceous Plants, Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Bulbous Roots, &c. &c. 


ulis. 
do. - 


and Hardy, 


Buffalo and Sophia-streets, Rochester 


March 9-3t 


Rohan Potatoes. 





ohan Pota 


Moses CaRLTon. | L 
Wiscasset, Feb. 20, 1239. 1 a JOUN A. THOMSON, 
Mr. Carlton is undoubtedly mistaken, in regard to the | Genuine Morus Muliicaulis. 
idea that the weevil proceeds from the seed ; as will be | 


' HE subscriber has still for sale, one thousand genuine Morus 
seon by reading Mr. Piamer’s communication in the | multicaulis, of thrifty growth and untrimmed. They are choice 
last volume of the Meseensisiits Inve Réver kaowa | trees, selected for their size, and will afford a lurge quantity of eut- 
wheat soaked so long as this was, and the experiment of 


tings. ASA ROWE. 
the salt is interesting, and a proof that it is oftenti:me || 
valuable as astimulus. The amount of the crop was 20 | Oh 


— ——_-- —— + ?— 


Books for Farmers. 
APTAL’S Agricultura 
A Treatise on C 
| price $2 5). 


busticls —Me. F | Chemistry, price $1 25. 
ar. : 
attle, their breeds, management aud diseases, 





He is no h ust 
day time that can 


The First Volume of the Gonesee Farmer, bound 
weather. 


| The Farmers’ Own Book, price 50 cents. 
| The Americano Farriery, price 75 cents. 


Feb. 2. 


» price 1 50. 


| 
andman who does any work in the | 
be done in the night, except in stormy | 


D. HOYT. 


cuttings will be forwarded to all who may apply for them by mail, 


on apphcation 


of the genuine Chinese Morus multicaulis, Morus Expansa, | 


| chaser at such period in the spring as is convenient to them, and will | 


| 


It | 


‘ 


} 


|| Also, a large collection of Green I 
|} leet varieties, in good condition. 


, Florists and Nurserymen, offer at | 


Shrubs, Vines, || 


Reels, Sik Worm Eggs, and the genuine Morus Multicaulis or Chi- 
nese Mulberry Trees and Cuttings, with numerous other notions cal- 
culated to make the establishment deserving extended patronage ; 
and the public may rely on being supplied with as PURE and GENU. 
INE SEEDS as can be found in the eastern cities,, New York not 
excepted. The subscriber desires no other confidence or patronage 

than what is fully merited, and as the establishment of a business of 
| this nature is of considerable importance to aid the developement of 

the resources of the soil, he hopes the enterprise will be patronized far 
| enough to make it a mutual benefit to him and the public. Ample 


|| @1pport is necessary this yeas to ensure its continuance hereafter, and 
taken the entire management of the Rochester Seed Stoe. i] 


Having had seven years’ expericace in the business in this place, he | 


J. H. takes this opportunity of returning thauks to the publile for past 
favors, ond assures them, that their earnest desire to see it succeed, 
shall be more than equalled by his —. exertions to deserve 
it. A liberal discount allowed to Retail dealers and Pedlars, and 
in no case will Seeds be sentout on commission. Catalogue of Vege- 
table, F ower and Field Seeds can be had gratis, on application to 


JAMES HOUGHTON, 


General Agent. 

Morus Multicaulis Cuttings. 
HF. subscriber can furnish 10,000 genuine Morus Multicauli 
Cuttings if applied to soon. E. H. MIX. 


Avon. Livingston Co... N. ¥ an%6 3m 
Fruit Trees for Sale. 

T NIE subscriber respect“ully informs his friends and the public tha 
he has for sale at his Narsery in Rochester, Monroe county 
state of New York, large qaaotity of Froit Trees, grafted and in- 

oculated with the most approved hinds, now fit for transplanting. 
which he will sell on the most reasonable terma. 

April 15, 1838. SAMUEL MOULSON. 


N. B. Cash will be paid for a few thousand two years old Aprie 
REEs. 


Cievetanp Ciry Seep Store, 


February 26, 1539. mar 9-f5t 











For Sale. 
SMALL FARM, finely situated, and of uncommon produc- 
tiveness, near a large village on the Erie Canal, and admirably 
adapted to the dairy business and marketing. For further particu- 
ars, and terms, inquire at this office Dec. 29--tl 





Moras Multionaite. " - 
FINE lot for sale; also, a few English Hawthorn of large size, 
a very desirable lot, by 8. MOL LSON, 
February 27. Front-street. 




















Monroe Horticultaral Garden and Narsery, 
GREECE, MONROR COUNTY, N. ¥Y- 
HIS establishment now comprises over 20 acres, covered com- 
T pactly with trees and plants in different stages of their growth. 
The cubscriber offers to the public a choice selection of Fruit a | 
of French, German, English and American varieties, consisting 
les, Pears, Plums, Peaches, Cherries, A ~oneg Nectarines, 
Qeinces, Currants, Gooseberries, Ras berries. Grape Vines, Straw- 
berries, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roses, Vine 


| 
| 


‘| Creepers, Herbaceous Perenvial Plants, Bulbous Roots, Splendi 


feo, ke. 
| Peonies, Double Dahlias, &c. &e louse Plants, of choice and se- 


Orders respectfully solicited. Trees and Plants, when ordered, are 
caretaly selected A faithfully packed, and if desired, delivered on 
the Canal, one mile from the Nursery, or at Rochester. 


Orders for Mr. Rowe's Nursery received by the publisher of this 


Batalogues will be sent to every applicant, gratis, or may be had 


by calling at the office of the Genesee Farmer 
7 April 1, 1838. fASA ROWE. 





| Rochester Seed Store, 1839. 


can now confidently state that | 


of this well known 


| pete nd Peco a pep baad nos gee have again on 


establishment, respectfully announce that the ‘ 
|| hand a fine susommmnat of English and American EEDS, co 
| teat growth, including all the most valuable and new! ate a 
i ostene of garden and field culture---Grain, Grass, Esculent hentia 
\| ble, Tree, Shrub, Herb and Flower Seeds. Also, a large col 
i of Garden Tools, Agricultural and Horticultural implements, ’ 
|| &c. and a splendid collection of Green House Plants. this estab- 
The liberal and constantly increasing patronage which ‘tv a 

iI lishment has received during the past four years, 6 @ grath vi t 
\| dence that its usefulness is in a measure appreciated by an inte’s 
|| community, aad that the efforts of the proprietors to give ~ eoell 
\| tion have pot been unsuccessful. Great pains are taken to nd 
|| articles sold at this establishment of the very best quality, i exer 

proprietors hope, by unremitted exertion, together with - po 

rience in the business, and facilities for growing and impor OF out 
|| plies, to merit the fuljest confidence o the commantly:, ton 
|| which they do not ask or expect a continuation of its rag om by 
{| age. Merchants and others supplied with superior Seeds e} smiling; ~ 
weight at wholesale, or neatly put up in small papers for i Assort 
at prices which will afford them a handsome profit, Sma or will 
ments will not be furnished on commission, but an agency 8, New 
be established in each of the principal villages 2a Western 
York, wherea - assortment will be . a. ie 

Jatalogue of 4% es may be had on applica . 
peichies one : REYNOLDS & BATEHAM, 
No.3 & 5 Arcade Hall, Rochester, N. ¥., Jan, lst, 1839. 








